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THE AECHETYPE CODEX OF VALERIUS MAXIMUS 

By W. M. Lindsay 

Every "codex optimus" of a Latin author has a history behind 
it. An editor nowadays must try by means of all available clues 1 
to track out as much of its past history as possible. The possibil- 
ities of the case may be illustrated by the discoveries of Traube, 
the pioneer in this new field of research, regarding the Berne MS 
of Valerius Maximus. 

Valerius Maximus, a teacher of rhetoric, who, in the reign of 
Tiberius, wrote, as a manual of reference for speakers, the Facta 
et dicta memorabilia, is an author who might, with advantage, 
be restored to the place he formerly occupied as a school-classic. 
His book skims for us the cream of Roman history ; his Latin is 
nearly Ciceronian; his morals are excellent; the twaddle, with 
which he strings his collection of stories is, if tedious, well meant, 
and is never so protracted as to become intolerable. 

The " codex optimus," on which the standard edition (by Kempf, 
in the Teubner Series) is based, is a ninth-century MS in the 
Stadtbibliothek at Berne (No. 366). The Teubner editor has told 
us that some corrector had emended its text with the help of 

1 E. g., the abbreviations which appear in the codex itself or which can be inferred 
for its archetype. To make this clue effective much has still to be done. The next 
fifty years will see a thorough investigation of this important branch of Latin paleog- 
raphy. When we have full knowledge of the times and the places at which the several 
abbreviations were current, and have reduced to system the errors produced by the 
wrong expansion of unfamiliar symbols by later transcribers, then, and not till then, 
will paleography render its full meed of service to textual criticism. 
[Classical Philology IV, April, 1909] 113 
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some MS of Julius Paris' Epitome of Valerius Maximus, the 
readings from the Epitome being sometimes placed in the margin, 
with some such prefix as "I(ulius) P(aris)" or "adbr(e viator)" or 
"u(etustus)" or "A(lter)," sometimes engrafted on the text itself. 

So much for the outward appearance of the MS, as it presented 
itself to an editor before Traube made it reveal its secrets. Here 
is its history, as elicited by Traube. 1 Servatus Lupus, the learned 
abbot of Ferrieres, gave, in the year 860, a course of instruction 
in the "artes liberates" to his monks, one of whom, afterward 
famous as poet and savant, Heirich of Auxerre, published in a 
single volume some of the lectures both of Lupus and of his other 
teachers. For instruction in Roman history, Lupus dictated to 
his pupils extracts, culled by himself, from Valerius Maximus; 
and these extracts were included in Heirich' s subsequent publication. 
The Codex Bernensis, we now learn, was the actual copy of Valerius 
Maximus used by Lupus in dictating ; the corrections in its margin 
and in its text were made by his own hand. At one touch of 
Traube's magic wand, this Berne MS has become one of the most 
precious monuments of mediaeval learning. 

But that is not all its history. Lupus' corrections belong to 
two periods. The readings inserted from the Epitome codex are 
much later than the others. Since they are not found in Heirich's 
transcript of the passages dictated by Lupus, they must have been 
entered by Lupus subsequent to the dictation. It is only the 
older series of corrections which were prior to the lectures heard 
by Heirich in the year 860. Before taking the Ferrieres (now 
the Berne) MS to the lecture-room, Lupus must have gone care- 
fully through its text and emended it, partly by his own unaided 
conjecture, partly (for some of the emendations are clearly beyond 
the powers of a mediaeval scholar) with the help of a second MS 
of Valerius Maximus, to which he gained access. What this MS 
was, it is the purpose of this article to ascertain. The later series 
of corrections was made at some subsequent period, when Lupus 
got knowledge of an ancient MS of Julius Paris' Epitome in the 

1 For the details of proof and for a full account of this interesting discovery, the 
reader is referred to the pamphlet by Traube's pupil, who brought his master's 
researches to their ultimate conclusion : I. Schnetz Ein Kritiker des Valerius Maxi- 
mus im 9. Jahrhundertj Neuburg a. D., 1901. 
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neighboring library of Fleury. It was no less than the copy 1 cor- 
rected in the fifth century by a scholar of the Sidonius circle, 
called Helpidius Domnulus. This relic of the ancient world Lupus 
terms his "vetustus codex," as opposed to the "novus" (the second 
MS of Valerius Maximus) ; and as is natural, gives to its readings 
a marked preference, which sometimes leads him into error. 

We have therefore in Lupus' later series of corrections a new 
help for the text, directly of Julius Paris and indirectly of Valerius 
himself, namely the readings of a valuable fifth-century MS of the 
Epitome, What is it that the earlier series of corrections affords 
us? Kempf thought that a MS of a different family from A (the 
Bernensis) must have been used by the corrector (i. e., Lupus), 
because in one passage he supplies a line omitted both by A and 
by L, a ninth-century Florence MS, which is the twin-brother of 
A. Here is the passage, from which it will be seen that the omis- 
sion was due to the repetition of the syllable cam (Puni-cam and 
cam-porum) : 

III ii. 10 (p. 116 K.): Qualis deinde roboris illi milites, qui vehementi 
ictu remorum concitatam fuga Punicam classem nantes lubricis quasi 
camporum firmitate pedites in litus retraxerunt. 

But, not to mention other arguments, the whole history of Lupus' 
connection with Bernensis points to his having used the original 
from which the Ferrieres MS (now the Bernensis) was copied. 
What happened was, I take it, this. With a view to his lectures, 
Lupus obtained from some neighboring library, Fleury or possibly 
Orleans, a MS of Valerius Maximus. He got some of his monks 
to transcribe it and then, with his own hand, corrected the tran- 
scription, consulting the original MS whenever he found himself 
at a loss. The line in question had been omitted in the Ferrieres 
transcript and was found by Lupus in the Fleury (Orleans?) 
original. Now the Laurentianus (L), which comes from a library 
of the same district, Orleans or Fleury, and which was transcribed 
from the same original, also omits the line. How are we to escape 
this difficulty? 

1 The arguments of Traube for its being the actual MS with Domnulus' signature 
and not merely a copy of Domnulus' edition, are strong, but perhaps leave a tiny loop- 
hole for doubt. However, even if the alternative theory were true, the MS would still 
be a MS of ancient times and exhibiting an approved text. 
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Schnetz could find no way out, and forced himself to declare the 
line to be a conjecture of Lupus, who had anticipated the methods 
of modern textual criticism and had surmised that homoeoteleuton 
had been the cause of the scribe's error. This explanation clearly 
strains our belief too severely. But surely there is another expla- 
nation available. I suggest that in the common original of A and 
L the line, after having been omitted by the scribe, had been 
inserted at the foot (or top) of the page by the corrector, in much 
the same fashion as Lupus has inserted it in A. Presumably the 
words had occupied exactly a line of the original (the pro-arche- 
type), and the scribe's eye naturally wandered from the syllable 
cam at the end of one line to the similar syllable ending the fol- 
lowing line. If the marginal supplement were far removed on the 
page of the archetype from the place where the words had been 
omitted, it is quite natural that both the scribe of A and the scribe 
of L should have failed to notice it. From the accompanying 
photograph of the page (fol. 3 8v) of the Bernensis, it will be seen 
that Lupus has been careful to use symbols which call a reader's 
attention to the omission and to the supplement. If the same care 
had not been exhibited by the corrector of the archetype, how 
easily would the line be omitted by a transcriber! No! I cannot 
see that this passage offers any serious difficulty to the natural 
view, that Lupus' first set of corrections, where they do not emanate 
from his own brain, are taken from the archetype itself. 

Now, this throws an interesting light on the famous interpola- 
tion from Martial at II. x. 8 (p. 107 K.), where Valerius Maximus 
tells the story of Cato leaving the theater at the celebration of the 
Ludi Florales: "quod cum ex Favonio amicissimo sibi una sedente 
cognosset, discessit e theatro." Between the words cognosset and 
discessit has been inserted Martial's epigram (I. i) on this incident: 
"nosses iocosae .... ueneras ut exires." Thus in L the last 
line of fol. 39 r is "sedente cognosset . martiales nosses iocosae 
sacrum cum dulce," and the second line of fol. 39?; begins "dis- 
cessit et athro." In A the insertion originally occupied the last 
two lines of fol. 35t;, col. i, and the first seven of fol. 35v, col. ii, 
but has been erased by Lupus. Must we then credit Lupus with 
sufficient command of the "higher criticism" to enable him to 
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detect and delete an interpolation, without any manuscript assist- 
ance? Not if an easier explanation is to be found. And such an 
explanation presents itself, without requiring to be sought for. 
The adscript, I take it, stood on the margin of the common original 
of L and A, presumably having emanated from the corrector of 
that original. If we suppose it to have stood on the top margin 
of one page, and the previous page to have ended with the word 
cognosset, we shall understand how readily a careless copyist would 
transfer it to the text. Lupus, in reading through A (the Ferrieres 
transcript), with a view to preparing his lectures, found a difficulty 
in construing this passage, turned for help to the original, and 
saw that the Martial quotation was written by the corrector, not 
by the scribe, and was not meant to form part of the text. The 
interpolation should not, in my opinion, be ascribed to an ancient 
text of Valerius Maximus. It is the work of an eighth (ninth?) 
century monk of Orl6ans (or Fleury), who had, we may suppose, 
been engaged with a MS of Martial, just before he undertook the 
revision of this MS of Valerius Maximus. 

From Lupus' Letters (edited by Du D6zert, Paris, 1888) we 
see what pains this mediaeval scholar took to procure MSS for 
making and correcting transcripts. It will therefore be of interest 
and possibly of importance to detect his intervention in MSS of 
classical authors, wherever it is to be found. The specimen 1 of 
his handwriting furnished by the phototype which accompanies 
this article may, I hope, be serviceable in this respect. 

St. Andrews, Scotland 

1 Other photographs from the Berne MS of Valerius Maximus will be found in 
Ohatelain's Pal. class, lot, and in Steffens' Lat. Palaographie. 



